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Hello Friends, 
_ here's how to make sure 
you don’t miss any copies 
( of Farthing Wood Friends! 


GETTING YOUR COPIES 
Please ask a grown up either to place a regular 
order with a newsagent, or take out a subscription. 


HOW TO TAKE OUT A SUBSCRIPTION 

(For readers in UK and Republic of Ireland only) 

We'll deliver Farthing Wood Friends to your door every 
week AT NO EXTRA COST. 


Simply write to: Farthing Wood Subscriptions, 

PO Box 1, Hastings, East Sussex TN35 4TJ or 

telephone 01424 755755. 

You may order as many copies as you like but we suggest 
a minimum of 12 parts. Please include payment with your 
order and be sure to state the part number of the first 
copy you want. You can pay by cheque, postal order or 
credit card. 


If you haven't got pont P 
all your copies of 
Farthing Wood Friends 


Videos are available with parts 1, 

5 and every fourth part after that. Each 

part with a video costs £5.95 (£2.95 for part 1). 

Whether you’re getting your copies from 

your newsagent or having them sent direct to 

your home, please be sure to state whether you want 
video or non-video versions of these parts when ordering. 


You can calculate the amount to pay for your subscription by 
multiplying the cover price by the number of parts required: for 
example 12 parts without the video x £1.20 will cost £14.40, or 
12 parts with video (3 video parts at £5.95 and 9 non-video parts 
at £1.20) will cost £28.65. You can also order back numbers 
from the above address. Postage and packing are free. 


OVERSEAS 

Subscriptions are available in Australia. Either telephone (03) 872 
4000 or write to: Farthing Wood Friends, MC Box 460, Eastem Mail 
Centre, VIC 3110 enclosing a cheque/money order for the cover 
price x the number of parts you wish to subscribe to (minimum 12 
parts $47.40 without videos or $74.40 with videos every fourth 
part). 

KEEPING YOUR COPIES TIDY 

You can get a Tidy Box to keep your copies in. Each box holds 
26 copies and costs £5.95. Just ask a grown up to write to the 
above address, stating the number of Tidy Boxes you want and 
enclosing the payment. Postage and packing are free. 


HOW TO PAY 

You can pay by cheque, postal order or credit card. Cheques or 
postal orders should be payable to Woodgate (Eaglemoss) Ltd. 

If paying by credit card, be sure to state the cardholder’s name, 
type of card (Access or Visa), card number and expiry date. You 
can phone your order on 01424 755755. 


Customer enquiries: 01424 755755 
Trade enquiries: 0171 581 1371 
Editorial and distribution offices 
Eaglemoss Publications Ltd 

7 Cromwell Road, London SW7 2HR 
Editor: Sarah Pendlebury 

© Eaglemoss Publications Ltd 1994 
The Animals of Farthing Wood is 

© 1992 EBU. 

Licensed by BBC Enterprises Ltd. 
Based on the novels by Colin Dann. 
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Having been outwitted by the 
otters once more, the foxes had 
grown very angry. Foolishly, they 
killed five otters, and the rest had 
fled in fear of their lives. 


In the safety of their sett, Kindly Badger 
spoke to his son. “The foxes reacted as I 
feared,” he said. “The otters were too clever 
for the foxes and they resented it. We had no 
part in it, yet we’re part of Farthing Wood, 
just as they are. We can’t remain unaffected.” 


“Didn’t you always believe animals can get 
along if they respect each other?” Young 
Badger asked. 

“Yes,” Kindly Badger mumbled, “but you 
can’t respect an animal who snatches food 
from your mouth.” 


Chapter 6: 
Aftermath 


Seven animals, including Sleek Otter, had 
fled. With some distance behind them, they 
eased up and listened for-sounds of pursuit. 
Everything was quiet. “Shall we go back?” 
one female suggested. 

“To certain death,” Slow Otter told her, 
bluntly. 

“We should head for a waterway,” said Sleek 
Otter. “Our stream must empty into another.” 
But no-one knew which way to go. On they 
ran, through grassland, empty fields and 
then by roads. There were strange smells, 
lights and sounds. They were lost. 


In Farthing Wood, the animals wondered 
what would happen now the otters had 
vanished, but they were glad there was more 
food for everyone. 


Sage Hedgehog was troubled by more 
dreams. He had to tell the others of the 
menace that hovered over Farthing Wood. 
The hedgehogs listened, but they were so 
small, they could do nothing by themselves. 

“I shall speak to the foxes,” Sage Hedgehog 
said. “I shall speak to everyone.” 


Lean Fox agreed with Sage Hedgehog, he was 
worried, as more humans had been coming to 
the Wood. Lean Vixen, however, remained 
unconvinced. 


Meanwhile, the otters, torn between their 
fear of the unknown and returning home, hid 
under hedgerows and ate snails and slugs to 
avoid starvation. Slow Otter watched the only 
other male to survive, grimly chewing on an 
earthworm. “You can’t put off the inevitable,” 
he told him. “Bird food won’t keep us alive.” 


Lame Otter, who limped from a fight with 
a fox, grunted, “Maybe, but we can’t simply 
curl up and die.” “Might as well,” was Slow 
Otter’s opinion. 


Sleek Otter was determined to look for water. 
She knew that, without it, their lives were 
worth nothing. 


It was four days after their flight when Sleek 
Otter set out. The air was balmy and still. 
She loped across a field, where she could 
smell humans and their food in a cottage 
garden. But it was the smell of water that 
was drawing her near. Her nostrils twitched 
and her whiskers brushed a wall. She reached 
the gate and slipped in silently. 


Sleek Otter dived into the pond joyfully. It 
was tiny and full of weed, but the feel of 
water over her body was exhilarating. She 
spotted a frog; it was her first prey for days 
and tasted delicious. The three goldfish had 
no escape either. She gulped them down and 
looked around, but there was nothing more. 


The five bitch otters had also gone in search 
of food. One was thinking longingly of 
Farthing Wood, but she didn’t want to go back 
alone. She glanced back, there was not much 
encouragement to be had from the two males. 


Meanwhile, Sleek Otter left the cottage 
garden in search of more fish. There was a 
collection of buildings nearby and she went to 
investigate. It was quiet and dark but she 
could definitely hear water. 


She found six huge, round metal-sided vats 
in the yard. She could hear things splashing 
around and it filled her with excitement. She 
leapt up, balancing on the rim. 


“Fish!” she whistled. “Hundreds of them!” 
They were plump, silver trout. Sleek Otter 
knew she must tell the others, but first she 
had to taste the fish herself. She hooked a 
large fish from the water and bounded after 
it trapping it with her paws. The flesh was 
pink and delicious. Then she made her way 
back to the rest of the otters. 


“Cheer up,” Sleek Otter said, when she 
arrived. “I’ve the best news possible. There’s 
a mass of fish just waiting to be eaten.” 


“Things are bad enough without jokes,” Slow 
Otter said. 


“You don’t understand,” Sleek Otter 
chattered excitedly. “They are only a short 
journey from here. We must find dens nearer 
the place with the fish so that we can hide 
during daylight.” 


“Tl come with you,” Lame Otter said, “if you 
promise to go slowly.” The bitch otters began 
to look excited and asked if it was a 
watercourse. “No, not exactly, and it’s not a 
stream either, but there is water there,” she 
told them. 


They made their way across the field. Lame 
Otter took his time and one of the females 
kept him company at the rear. Sleek Otter 
had reached the road and told the others to 
hurry. She sensed danger. 


An abridgement of FARTHING WOOD — THE ADVENTURE BEGINS by Colin Dann, published by Hutchinson Children’s Books at £8.99 


All About... 


6¢Hello there. My name's Wild boar, but 
you can call me Wild pig if you like, 
because that’s what | am — one of eight 
different kinds of pig living wild in 
Europe, Asia and Africa. Thousands of 
years ago, your ancestors tamed some 

of my ancestors and bred them for 

food. Today, the domestic pig looks 
quite different from me. 

We Wild boars used to roam the 
forests and woods of Britain, but so ¥ 
many of us were killed by hunters that 
we became extinct here in the 1600s. 
We still live in woodland areas in 
central and southern Europe.99 


We use our long snouts for rooting in leaf litter and soil to 
find food. With our strong snouts and sharp teeth we dig 
up roots, tubers, bulbs, insect larvae and earthworms. 
We also eat nuts, insects and small rodents. 


Domestic pigs have changed 


quite a lot since they were 


first tamed by humans. They 


are usually larger than us 
Wild boars and have lost 
most of their hair. Their 
snouts are flattened rather 
than long and their tails are 
curly. Another difference is 


that they tend to have larger 
litters of piglets than we do. 


| am sturdily built, with a 
large head, strong shoulders, 
short legs and a small tail. | 
have a long snout and two 
pairs of tusks, which point 
upwards. My dark, bristly 
hair is thicker and longer in 
winter. We males are bigger 
and heavier than the females 
- we grow to about 170cm 
long and our shoulders are 
about 1m off the ground. 


All About... 
Keeping out of sight 


66People often think of us as very fierce “4 
animals and we do become aggressive if we ~..-4 
are cornered or injured. We males will also 
fight one another during the breeding : 
season in autumn. We have a thick layer of 
cartilage around the upper part of our body e 
that helps to protect our shoulders, heart 
and lungs during these fights. But most of 
the time we try to keep out of sight.99 


THE WILD PIG FAMILY 
We Wild boars are the only kind of wild 
pig living in Europe. The hefty Giant 
forest hog, which wanders through 
forests and thickets in Africa, and the 
Bearded pig, which picks up the fruit 
dropped by monkeys in the rainforests 
of Malaysia, are among the biggest. 
They can both grow to about 1.8m long. 
The smallest wild pig is the Pygmy hog, 
which is now very rare. It lives around 
the edges of the Himalayan mountains 


During the day, we usually hide in a shallow 
and is only 50cm long. 


dip that we dig for ourselves in a sunny spot 
in a wood or reedbed. We often pile dried 
leaves and sticks into it to make it more 
comfortable. We spend most of the day 
sleeping, and wander out among the trees or 
nearby fields to forage at dusk. 


A TASTE FOR SPUDS . 
As well as having a very good sense of smell and 
touch, Wild boars have sensitive taste buds; 
they can even tell the difference between 
varieties of potato! Their liking for potatoes 
makes them very unpopular with some farmers. 


We males keep apart from the 
females - we either roam about 
on our own, or in groups of up to 
20 - except during the breeding 
season, which is in autumn and 
early winter. Once | have 
successfully mated with a 
female, she will be pregnant for 
about four months. Then she 
makes a nest out of leaves and 
twigs in thick bushes and 
grasses and gives birth to 
between three and eight young. 

The young have pale fur, with 
brown and cream stripes 
running down their bodies. 
These stripes help to 
camouflage the piglets, 
especially once they leave the 
nest at about 10 days old. If 
danger approaches, they do not 
lie still like baby deer do - 
instead, they make a bolt 
through the undergrowth. They 
gradually lose their stripes and 
by the time they are weaned, at ! iiss wae, 
about three months old, they Bearded pig 
look like their parents. 


Like Red deer, we Wild boars sometimes make 
shallow dips in the ground, called wallows, and 
roll in them. This helps to keep our fur clean and 
free of irritating bugs. Sometimes the wallow fills 
with water. We can then use it to cool off. 


Giant forest hog 
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LUMPY LETTERS 
If you draw a picture of 


3D lettering looks really impressive. 
your house, does it look 


flat, like a cardboard 

cut-out? It’s easy to show 
that an object has height 
and width when you draw 
it, but how do you show 
that it has depth, too? 
We’ll show you. 


TARE ONE SQUARE. 


We've chosen a 3cm box, but you can make it any size. 


et eas 


1 Draw a 3cm square. 2 Draw a 3cm line for the back edge. 


© Start by writing 
the words quite 
plainly. Straight- 
edged letters are 
easiest. 


2 Draw the lines 
going ‘back’ into 
the page first. 


3 Join up the 
short lines to make 
the letters solid. 


3 Draw two lines from the 
square to meet the back edge. 


a Colour in the letters 
to show where light 
and shade fall. 


a Draw a 3cm line across § Join the left-hand top corners. 
from the back corner. 


Squirrel says 
Draw lines lightly, 
so you-can rub out 

any that aren't 
A needed. 


SURINKING NAME 


Now you can ae f 
Open your box Add shading to give 
atthetop... | Oratthe side... your box more depth. 


Other shapes A cylinder is just CONE / Give depth to the whole word, as the letters overlap each other. lt 
CYLINDER a squashed oval ... : For a cone, well as each letter, by making some _ looks even more impressive if 
draw a letters look further away than others. you make the letters get smaller 
squashed Write your name in 3D, but make as they go further back. 
oval ... = _._ a 
Then two 
lines going 
down to 
meet at a 


central point ... 


Add shading 


’ ‘ ding to show 
With two lines drawn Joined by a curve Use shading and ice-cream! 


down from the top ... at the bottom. the curve of the sides. 
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There are 11 Long-tailed tits 
on or around the ash tree. 


Long-tailed tits stay 
together as a family group 
and can usually be seen 
flying one after another, 
from twig to twig. They 
forage for insects in the 
lower branches of the 

ash tree. 


Lily of the valley 
first blooms in May 
with sweet-smelling 
white flowers. The 
leaves die back in 
autumn, and the 
flowers are replaced 
by scarlet berries. 


Cramp balls are a 
fungus found mainly on 

ash trees. They grow on 
the side of the trunk and 


look rather like burnt 
cakes. This is where 
their other common 

name, ‘King Alfred’s 
Cakes’, comes from. 


The Treecreeper 
uses its large claws 

and stiff tail to climb 

jerkily up the trunks of ash 
trees, searching for insects 
in the bark. When it reaches 
the lower branches, it flies 
down to the base of the next 
tree, then climbs that one. 
Its song is thin and high, 
starting slowly but speeding 
up to a final flourish. 


The sharp-toothed Bank vole lives in 
thick undergrowth below the ash tree. It 
feeds on fungi, seeds and nuts, especially 
Hazelnuts, gnawing open the shell and 
taking out the kernel, bit by bit. 


Grey squirrels were first brought 
to this country from North America 
in the 1800s. Today, they are much 
more common than our native Red 
squirrels, and are often seen in 
parks and gardens. 


The Goat moth 
caterpillar spends 
three or four years 
burrowing through 
the wood of an ash 
tree before 
becoming a moth. 
It gets its name 
because the 
caterpillar is rather 
smelly! 


You might think it’s peaceful here in the woods. And 
so it is when you humans are around, because we 
animals keep out of your way. But if you stay very 
still and quiet, you might catch a glimpse of our 

busy woodland life. Even the trees are pretty active, Lots of trees have 
growing and shedding their leaves, spreading their repacstlas gol 
seeds and rustling their branches. “~~ onthe wind. , 
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Seed dispersal ane tree seeds 


grow in ball-shaped 
A tree needs a bit of help to disperse (spread) its seeds. clusters. In spring 
WATER-BORNE - 


they burst open and 
Some riverside trees, like the the seeds fly out. 
alder, use water to disperse 
their seeds. The case of the 
alder seed contains a drop of 
oil, which makes it float. The iy 
seed is carried downstream 
until it hits a muddy bank where : A 
it can germinate (begin to grow). O \y 
\) 
BIRD-BORNE OL 
Many trees, like yews, hawthorns and elders, 
make tasty fruit with a seed inside. When birds 
eat the fruit, the seed passes through their 
bodies and comes out with their droppings. 
Where the seeds fall, new trees spring up. 
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Squirrel says 
Don't eat berries 
without checking with 
an adult — many are 
poisonous to 
humans. 


~ 
SPINNERS we 


Some trees, like maples, limes and ie 2 Fold the ‘blades’ where 
Sycamores, have winged cases for their ; \ fold ShGivn., Put alittle: blob of 

seeds. When they drop from the trees, they Fs _ . Blu-tack on the bottom to 0 
spin through the air like helicopter blades. § 7 _—S "\ act as the seed. 


You will need: 


thick paper, tracing paper, pencil, Blu-tack, scissors. ji 3 Stand on a chair and drop the helicopter. It 


should spin down to the floor. If it doesn’t, try 
adding or taking away some Blu-tack, or 


| changing the angle of the — 
1 folded blades. poe oe, eee, Ay 


a es os 
\ 1 template Pail — f2€ Pas 7 ) 


——¢ 


| 
1 
7 f ee 
@ Trace the ‘helicopter’ template a agit / /\ ieee =) aa , 


on to thick paper and cut it out. 
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shape and solidity. A leaf, too, has a kind of bone 
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ASH FOREST 


Is there room in the corner of your 
bedroom for a thicket of ash trees? 


You will need: 
thin card, set square, pencil, 

paint, paint brush, scissors, thin 
card, sticky tape. 


1 Draw a grid of eight by six 
squares on thin card. (Use a set 

square to keep your squares 

true.) The bigger the grid, the 
more impressive your ash trees 
will be, but remember that you 
need two shapes per tree, so 

check how much card 

you've got before you start. 


SY 


2 Copy the ash tree 
outline shown on to your grid, square 
by square. Paint the tree, leave it to 
dry, and cut out. 
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LEAF SKELETON 


A tree’s branches are a bit like its bones; they give it 


You will need: 
hard shiny leaves, rainwater, 
old plastic bowl, knife, clear 


structure, in the fine ribs that run up and across it. glue, white paper. 


| Collect a few 
hard, shiny leaves, 
such as Horse- 
chestnut, laurel or 
aspen. Put them in 
a bowl of rainwater 
outside and leave 
them there for six 
weeks. They'll get a 
bit smelly, but don't 
change the water. 


2 After six weeks, 
carefully pour off 
the rainwater and 
pick out the leaves. 


3 Use a knife to carefully scrape away any 
remaining ‘flesh’. Rinse the leaf gently 
yu under the tap and you should be left with 


§ ee! ; 
{ p= “SIR the skeleton. Pat it dry with kitchen towel. 
4 a A 


4 Mount your leaves on 
white paper using tiny blobs 


of clear glue. If you have z 
enough leaf skeletons, WZ 
make them into a eo 4 
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4 Put the ash tree shapes in pairs. 
Take one of the pair and cut a line from 
the top of the tree down to the middle. 
With the other one of the pair, cut a line 
from the bottom up to the middle. 


3 Draw round your big 
ash tree shape to make 
some more. Six will give 
you three trees. 


$ Slot the tree halves together 

(you may need to use a bit of 

sticky tape if they are very big). 0) 
iw 
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TREE OF KNOWLEDGE 


Do our leafy crossword to see how much you 
know about trees. 


Across 
3 Use this tree’s tasty nuts to make marzipan. 
5 The best-known English tree. 

6 Trees disperse these in order to reproduce. 
8 ‘Go near’ (anagram) this tree for a juicy treat. 
11 This top half of a tree is the same word for 
what a King wears on his head. 

12 This tree’s seeds are often called 
‘keys’. 

13 The name of this tree is the same as 
the spinning tool that used to be made 
out of it. 

14 The fragrant flowers of this tree 
make a delicious cordial (drink). 
15 This tree’s 
leaves are 
called needles. 


Down 
1 You can make jam, 
wine, and jelly from this 
tree’s fruits. 

2 Despite its name, you 
wouldn’t blow your nose on 
this tree. 

4 Deciduous trees lose theirs in winter. 
7 This huge American tree gets its name 
from the colour of its wood. (Fill in from 
bottom to top.) 

9 This ‘nervous’ tree trembles a lot. 

10 A piece of land on which trees and 
flowers grow. 
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Puzzle it ouf 22=- 


AGTIVE ANTS 


The Voles were looking for food, as usual, when 
they saw a line of ants all carrying scraps. ’ 

“Let’s follow,” said one of the Voles. ° 

Suddenly, in front of them, they saw a large 
mound of leaves and twigs simply swarming 
with ants. 

“That’s where they live,” gasped the youngest 
Vole. “How many of them are there?” 

“There’s only one queen,” replied the oldest, { 
“out there can be a quarter of a million : 
worker ants. And they keep very busy 
building their nest, protecting their queen 
and looking for food.” 


ANT WORDS 

Fill in the grid with words containing the 
word “ant” by reading the clues. If you look 
down the column marked with a red arrow, 
you will find another word with “ant” in it! 


Clues 
1 The biggest animal on land. 

2 “God Save Our Queen” is our 
national 2 

3 What’s the word for “putting a seed 
in the ground”? 

4 What do we call an extremely large 
person? 

5 Another name for Father Christmas. 
6 A boy’s name. 

7 How people feel on Valentine’s Day. 


ALOT OF ANTS 
How many ants 
can you see on 
the page? 


“| want to see inside,” said the youngest 
Vole and, before anyone could stop her, she 
put her paw into the nest. - ‘ 
“Ow!” she cried, quickly pulling her hand 
away. “That hurt!” and she burst into tears. 
( “| was just about to tell you they can sting,” 
: I . ’ : said the oldest Vole, putting his arm round 
ANT TRAILS ~e = ——— 2 his sister. “Let’s go home and putsome == 
wie ant . f | ointment on it now.” And so they litchiyarayiendo 
will get to , 
the ant hill? 


SQUARE TO SQUARE 
Copy each part into 
the square with the 
same number, to reveal 
an animal that is rather 
partial to a few ants! 


ANTS IN THE MIDDLE 

In the empty squares, add 
one ant, two ants and three 
ants per line, so that each 
line adds up to six, whether 
you add them across, down 
or diagonally. 


1 What do ants 
need to keep 
warm in winter? 


ni ahh ¢ 7 What do you give 
1 t biggest ant in the , ) 
4 What's a baby e A tyrant. world called? ants when they’re ill? 


ant called? 


i 
es / 
fed 


g Antifreeze: 


2 What's the bossiest 
ant in the world? 


renee 
he top and 
exe 


What did the ant _ : d 
. tlie ihe ee i W ’ r 6 What do you call it 
‘. : \ y . 5 | ew y when two ants run 


an 


THE MIDDLE = 


ANTS IN 


